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astronomy suggests, as we shall see, that the nineteenth
century had swung the pendulum too far; life now
seems to be more of a rarity than our fathers thought,
or would have thought if they had given free play to
their intellects.
We are setting out to explain the approximation to
the truth provided by twentieth-century astronomy.
No doubt it is not the final truth, but it is a step on
towards it, and unless we are greatly in error it is
very much nearer to the truth than was the teaching
of nineteenth-century astronomy. It claims to be
nearer the truth, not because the twentieth-century
astronomer claims to be better at guessing than his
predecessors of the nineteenth century, but because
he has incomparably more facts at his disposal.
Guessing has gone out of fashion in science; it was at
best a poor substitute for knowledge, and modern
science, eschewing guessing severely, confines itself,
except on very rare occasions, to ascertained facts and
the inferences which, so far as can be seen, follow un-
equivocally from them.
It would of course be futile to pretend that the
whole interest of astronomy centres round the questions
just mentioned. Astronomy offers at least three other
groups of interest which may be described as utilitari-
an, scientific and aesthetic.
. At first astronomy, like other sciences, was studied
for mainly utilitarian reasons. It provided measures
of time, and enabled mankind to keep a tally on the